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CLASSROOM AS PROCESS: A DRAMATISTIC 
OBSERVATIONAL MODEL FOR 
SPEECH COMMUNICATION TEACHERS 

SL'SAN- DELLINGf R 

Accountability is the by-word of tint- decade in education. It rcliecis one 
of the greatest boons and cni' of the greatest problems facing the educa- 
tional system today. Principals, tcacl!er.s, instructional aides, and coordi- 
nators are being forced to justify their metiiods and nieasureineniii ot prog- 
ress whh their students. Tlic American public is no longer willing to ac- 
cept the traditional ctlucational institution without documented justifica- 
tion of its relevance. 

The push to nuike schools accountable began in the 195()'s. Conant and 
Rickover came to liie fore as initial critics of this long cstablislied Ameri- 
can institution-tlie school classroom. Their major concern was with re- 
visions and improvements in school curricula. They -were succeeded by 
manv critics, some writing for a much larger public than the institutional 
circles of education departments.. Such authors as Holt, Leonard. Glasser, 
Silbennan, Wcin^annci and Postman have written books which have had 
wide circulation within tlie general public. 

Though a teacliei n\ay agree with Glasser that failing children is harm- 
ful ill today's role-oriented society,' and though he may agree with Wein- 
gartiier and Postman that when iie tells soidcnts of the importance of a 
unit, he is often plajiug "'Let s Pretend" for the sake of the curriculum 
guide.= he does not often have a real choice about grading procedures or 
major cuiricular changes. I-fe is merely one cog in a very large system. ?.Iajor 
clian;.;es suggesK^d by modern critics come slowly in such a large system. 

One major change resulting from the -accountability pusii is the use of 
behavioral objectives. Currently, education journals arc full of articles deal- 
ing with methods of writing behavioral objectives in order to justify the 
teaching of American children according to adopted practices.^ Behavioral 
objectives are statements of purpose used by the teacher to design and. 
evaluate his lessons. When properly written, they specifically state the goals 
for the lessons and the measurable outcomes in student behavior. The stu- 
dent must perform (deal with concepts, demonstrate skills, regurgitate, 
memorize, etc.) to specified levels of accomplishment. 

Beiiaviora! objectives are beneficial to. the teacher for they give him 
tangible proof of his accomplishment. They provide basis for measuring 
output. However, through them, accountability has fostered a product- 
Susan Dellingcr tMclies at ihc fnivcrsity of South Florida in Tampa. 
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oricnution to education. By stressing observable outcomes, the emphasis is 
placed on the final product instead of the learning process. Concerning the 
product process orientation in writing objectives, Mager says: 

A ciMiiM.- ^l<.-t ripticiii disiribf.-. \uiiiiii-> j>[jnt> of .1 jiion'^-. kiicwii :is a "course." 
A course ii|jiaii\L-. ihf other Iiaiul. is a ilorripiidii of a prodiKl. cjf what the 
k'artu r is "Upposal Id Ik like as a rt-Mih of the preicess.-i 

The product-orientation in education is not limited to behavioral ob- 
jectives. It is a basic influence in other relevant educational research today. 
In the prodiict-orientution to educational research, one variable— the prod- 
uct—is identified (1) as being of great impomnce, and (2) a.s operationaliz- 
able. .Some of the important product-oriented studies are Binet on I.Q., 
Gei/els on tc.ichini,' stvles, the Cokmibia ciirriciihim studies, and Trump on 
administrative effectiveness. Though much of this research has been valu- 
able, the product-orientation assumes a static "input-output" view of edu- 
cation. Wlule this may answei the accountability question for the present, 
education must take a process view to maintain a more defensible stance in 
the future. 

, Xeed f<>r Procf.ss-Orifntation 

The largest problem with the product-orientation is its effect upon the 
individual teacher. The purpose of educational research is to improve the 
educational system and the individual educator-TvIthin it. The result of the 
product-orientation has been the product-oriented teacher, who stresses high 
grades, good test scores, and social classroom decorum. However important 
these categories may be, it is the fundamental task of research to increase 
teacher awareness of the process through which these products are derived. 

Prior to employing the "process concept" in research, researchers must 
practically define this somewhat ambiguous term. Berlo gives a clear, work- 
able definition of process: 

If we accept the concept of process, we view the events and relationships as 
dynamic, on-going, ever-chnnging. continuous. When we label something as a proc- 
ess we also mean thai it does not have a beginning, an end, a fixed sequence of 
events. It is not static, at rest. It is moving. The ingredients wnhin a process inter- 
act: each affecLs all of the otheTs.s 

The classroom event is a process, according to Berlo's definition. It is 
dynamic and moving. It has irigrcdients, or variables, wliich interact and 
affect each other. The process view poses a prob'.cm in research when the 
interaction of variables causes variable iterations during the process. Miller 
reinforces this possibility in his definition of process: "Process implies a 
continuous interaction of an indefinitely large number of variables with a 
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concomitant, continuous change in the values taken by these variables."* 

In dealing with changing values of variables, the deterministic approach 
to research no longer applies. Once entering the probabilistic world of 
variable interaction without manipulation, the educational researcher can 
be free to develop viable descriptive studies which allow for a fuller con- 
ceptualization of educational process.- 

By examining a large number of variables in flux, as Miller describes, 
the individual teacher can acquire a clearer, more realistic concept of the 
actual process of teaching and learning. Boili teaching and learning are 
processes. The research in verbal and non verbal classroom interaction has 
begun to define teaching from a process-orientation. The work of Bloom, 
Piagei, and Gagne in4earning theory has developed sophisticated categorical 
schemes for viewing learning as. process. However, none of these attempt 
to define the total classroom experience in process terms. None provide the 
teacher with a clear, workable conceptualization of the interacting variables 
with which he must contend. 

Nkfd for a Comprehensive Conceptual Model 

hi addition to subject matter grasp and skill in teachingjtrategies, the 
successful teacher must have some workable conceptual scheme concerning 
what education is all about and his role in it." Today most teachers have 
an adequate preparation in their subject matter areas and extensive training 
in skill development. The problem lies with their conceptualization of edu- 
cation and, specifically, with the internal classroom teaching/learning ex- 
perience. They have not yet developed conceptual configurations which are 
""complete and comprehensive. Thus, there is a need for research to provide 
such a. conceptual scheme. This need is supported by Tyler, a curriculum 
researcher, in his paper to the First Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium 
on Educational Research: 

I( whi'n*onc entered a classroom he had no prior conceptualization of teaching 
and learning, he would sec children and an adult, he would hear children and adult 
speaking, he would note physical items in the room, movement of the people and 
(he like. What gives it meaning for the investigator of classroom instruction is a 
••model" which he conceives, a simplified picture of the structure and process of 
classr(M)m instruction.^ 

a 

If we accept Tyler's proposal, then the problem is one of finding a good 
conceptual "model" through which we as teachers or research observers 
can observe the classroom as total process. This model, to be complete and 
realistic, must include many variables. The identification of the variables 
is only the first step in*the development of a model. The important class- 
room variables for this study are: given educational space, allotted time 
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se-nicm, teachers and students 35 assigned participants, maieriais to be 
used, cbjectives, and the socio-psychoiogical aspects involved in human 
interaction -.uch as motivation, expectations, self-concept, roles, etc Such 
a model must aho allow for change in variables through variable interac- 
tion. Only in this way will it attain the process-orientation, necessary to 
account for a more comprehensive view of human behavior than is cur- 
rently found in educational research. 

Jn order to offset tiie predominant product-orientation spawned by the 
widespread interest in accoiintabih"ty and behavioral objectives, edticational 
researchers must develop comprehensive conceptual models which are 
process-oriented. 

Dramaturgic .Model 

Thi.s paper intioduces a conceptual model for observing the classroom 
as a total process. Tlje proposed model is a blending of dramaturgic con- 
cepts and theory with the classroom teaching/learning process. .More 
specifically, it is an analogy based upon the dramatistic pentad of Burke. 
The analogy blends Burke's concepts of act, agent, agency, scene, and 
purpose in order to understand better the ciassroom elements of time, space, 
methodology, teacher, student, and motivation. It provides .the teacher 
and /or observer with a specific conceptual framework which encompa.sses 
most of the basic elements functioning and interacting within a class period, 
teaching day, and/or full term of study. 

There are three major strengths in this particular observational model. 
The first and most important strength is the process-orientation of the 
dramaturgic observational model. The second is the provision to account 
for "five major variables in classroom interactive behavior. No other extant 
observational system allo%vs the observer access to that many variables." 
The third strength is provided by the Pentad Ratio System. Tiiis system 
allows the obser\'er to focus on the relationship between any two variables 
which seem most interesting at any given point in the movement of the 
interaction. Using this model, the observer is free to examine the dynamic 
changes in the variables as they interact. The observer is not bound to three- 
second observations, as in the Flanders system," and is free to examine 
whichever variables or variable combinations seem most dominant or in- 
teresting at any point in the process-flow. Thus, this model offers a new 
conceptualization of classroom behavior which is both comprehensive and 
process-oriented. 

MoDKL Versus Analogy 

The key elements in this study are "model" and "analogy." Both are 
methods of comparison. An analogy is an extended metaphor used to com- 
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pare two separate entities. A model, according to Tyler, is a "simpliBed 
picture of a structuie."^= If it is a simplified picture of a reality, there must 
be some comparison between that reality and the picture to endow the 
model with value. 

These terms can be used interchangeably. A model can be an analogy 
and vice versa. Black identifies four types of models: scale, analogue, mathe- 
matical, and theoretical. He says that. 'Analogies are a means of transfer- 
ring to a ne-.v situation the 'structure or web of relationships' of the original 
one."" H>-man discusses analogies to teaching by drawing the parallel that 
"what we can say about psychotherapy, athletics, or gardening, we will also 
be able to say about icaclung, once we have shown that they have common 
features.'"-* Thus, the dramaturgic model must draw the "common features" 
between dramaturgy and education in such a way that the r-elationship can 
prove fruitful to the "new situation"-the obser\-ation of classroom behavior. 

Keying off the Greek concept of drama, "dran: to do, to act,"" we find 
that inherent in drama is the notion of movement, action, process. This is 
where the analogy begins to solve some of «iie problems which other edu- 
cational research has not. The most vital element which a theatrical produc- 
tion and a class period have in common is process. They must both have 
movement. >)oth enact something, and both progress within the limitations 
of time. If the progression is to be a successful, satisfying one, the objectives 
of both the teacher/director and the students/actors must be considered. 

In addition to having process in common, both education and theatre 
establish their own milieu, a type of microcnsmic world consisting of in- 
' dividuals whose goals, temperaments, and personalities ^s-ill blend or clash 
at some point on a continuum on any given day. Another point becomes 
clearer in discussing education and theatre as microcosmic social worlds, 
for within this microcosmic setting, the dramaturgic unities of time and 
physicalization (space) can be, and must be, considered within dieir micro- 
setting. How the teacher determines the value of a twenty-minute module, 
for example, is similar to the director's decision about the length of the 
-first act. Sp.ice is also an important factor for both teacher and director. 
The teacher must adjust to an open-spaced school just as the director must 
tnake certain adjustments for an arena stage setting. The teacher is some- 
times director, sometimes play^vright. sometimes scene designer, sometimes 
actor. These are only some of the role choices, and understanding these 
roles in terms of a dramaturgic analogy will help the teacher in both choos- 
ing and playing the necessary roles. 

Burke's Dr/\matistic Pentad 
The basic construct to be used in establishing the dramaturgic analogy 
is the dramati'stic pentad of Burke. Burke comes from a long line of social 
philosopher/theorists.io He can be categorized with Mead, Parsons, and 
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Coolcy in his .carch for a social model. In discussing Burke. Duncan says 
Burke sees social interaction as "a dramatic expression, an enactment of 
roles by lJu!ividua]^ uho seek to identify uitli eacli other in their search to 
create social order.-^^ The dramatisiic pentad is tl.c system he designs to 
supfxirt this premise. 

The Burkcian dianiatistic pentad v.as designed to examine the drama of - 
human relations. The model proposed here will apply the pentad to the 
drama of classroom human relations. It is the simplest, vet the most com- 
pichenrive. construct ilirougli wiiich to draw the analogy between drama- 
turgy and the das.room. It is process-oriented as it can be used to examine 
nucraction in progress. It is used as a descriptive device rather than as an 
c\ ahi:iti\e one. 



Tin; nio.^t iniporiant fa- tor concerning the analogic use of the pentad 
Is iliat it .iliows for examination of five crucial variables: 

Act: names what took place in thought and deed 
Scene: the background of the act, the situation 
Aiit-nt: person or kinci of person who performed the act 
Agency: what means or instruments he u.scd 
I'urpou-: why the agent perfoi :ned the act.'*- 

In order to allow the observer more flexibility in the use of the pciuad, 
Kiuke established the ratio system. This system allows examination of any 

one part of ilie pentad in relation to another. Tliere are ten possible ratio 
conipari.sons for added insiglu into any communication situation: 

.\ct-Scene Scene-.Agency 

-Act-Purpose .Scene-Purpose 

Act-Agency .\gcnt-Purpose ■ 

Act-Agent .\gent-.\gency 

Scene-Agent Agency-Piupose 

There is a great deal of-.sociological tlieory underlying the Burkeian 
pentad. Though some of this will be dealt with in this model, the pentad 
will be u.sed primarily as a simple construct through which to draw the 
analogy of the observational model. The pentad was designed to be a prac- 
tical method of analysis for human, verbal interaction. Only two studies 
liave been located which apply it in situations other than basic dyadic 
communication. One is that of Chesebro in his application of the pentad 
to rhetorical ethics.'" The other is found in the Holt Guide to English in 
which the pentad is used as a construct by which to analyze journalistic 
composition.-" The hitter is more analogous to the use of the pentad in 
this particular study. An analogy between pentadic terms and the classroom 
as proces.s can be found in Chart I. 
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Chart I 

(ScccESTED) Pentadic AnaIvsis of Cuassrcxjm Process 
I. ACT Pniceilure of classriioni process. What actually happens? 

II. AGENT Teacher and/or studenls 

A. Co-Agcnls "Miovt; nicmlitis of cla^^r<)^lIn stiualinn whi! promote the act. thus. 

furtliLT the process. 

B. Counier- 

.'Vgent!) i huse incnibers who openly block the progress of the act. process. 

III. .ACEN'CY -McthiMls used by agents to further the act. Examples would be visual 

aids. te.\t». teaching strategies, and people. 

IV. .SCENE I'hvsicaliation: rttom size, furniture arrangcmi-ni. sealing arrange- 

inciit. etc. 

V. I'l'RI'O.SE In educational terms; the behavioral objectives, the choices. 

The ratio system of Burlcc allows the teacher to analyze any combination of the above 
five variables in the system, thus making them all interrelated, y 

Non-Bl'rkeia.n Dramatic Theory 

This model will expand the pentadic construct tlirough the act variable. 
Even with the process dimension! inherent in both classroom and dramatic 
production, the reality of the classroom interaction cannot be fully ex- 
amined through tiie pentad alont. It must be expanded to include a more 
precisely defined process of development temporally from the beginning 
action to the final action. The process orientation then becomes the heart 
of the analogy and is best discussed under Burke's act category. In order to 
maintain the idea of the draniaturgic analogy, the obvious dramaturgic 
evaluation of time development is the plot structure of the act. Though 
there are no comparable educational terms, the model will attempt to argue 
that every class period in which teacher and students interact develops 
much the same as the plot structure of an act consisting of: exposition, 
rising action, sub-plots, crisis, anti-climax, climax, and denouement (resolu- 
tion). This section of the analogy is perhaps the most conceptually com- 
pelling and provocative of the five. (See Chart II for possible application 
of act to classroom interaction.) 

The Burkeian dramatistic pentad functions as a comprehensive con- 
struct which provides the basis of applying the dramaturgic analogy to the 
classroom. It enables the theorist to interlace dramaturgic concepts such as 
that of the plot structure of the act into the basic schema. It provides the 
observer of classroom behavior with the ratio system which enables him to 
isolate and compare interesting variable relationships^ (See Chart III.) It 
fulfills the process! requirement through specificity of its u;e in analyzing 
interaction in progress. 

10 . 
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Chart II 

H^POTuirna\L Plot Dpelci-mfnt of the Cl.«sroom Prodlction 



P'.o: Forn: 

1. BALANCE 
II. DISTrRBWfX 

III. RISING .ACTION 
iplaii of pro- 
tagonijtj 

IV. CONFLICT 
(obstatlesi 

V. coMi'i.ic.x n\c;, 

\1. SL B-S roRY 

Vll. CRI.SIS ' 

Vlll. CUM.^X 

IX. RESOLl -1 ION 
(denouemcnl) 



I'rnjectetl Class Statements 
Calling ul roll, gcr.crra! exposition 
Stuck'iit prc-ii'iiis question 

Either teacher or class member or entire class take control by 
(I) supporting channel indicated by disturbance; "Yes, let's 
•iiscuss that." or (2) taking a new tact: "Instead, today let's 
lii.vcuss the assigned chapter." 

Motivational aspect (for internal conflict); "For College En- 
iniiicc- most of ■\ou must be familiar with the formula for the 

cube." 

"Before you learn the cube formula you must maste/ the 
formulas for the basic cylinders and rectangles." 

"Group B may break oil and begin discussion of methods to 
l)f employed in Chapter 6." • 

".SinVe most of the class docs not have a mastery of the pre- 
requisite knowledge, we must now learn it." 

"You will now please demonstrate your knowledge of the for- 
mulas by taking this quiz." 

"Now that you have all successfully demonstrated this knowl- 
edge, please apply it to the problems in Chapter 8, as Croup B 
has already done." . 



Chart III 
Dramatl'rcic Classroom .Analysis 



Student Teacher Observed: 
Instructor Observing: 
Date: 



AGENT: 



ACESCY: 



Co-.-\ gents: 
Counter-Agents: 

Evaluation of teacher's methods of handling counter-agents: 
Text: 

Visual-Aids: 
Personal Space: 

Evaluation of teacher's use of agencies: 
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SCESE: 

Sealing Arrangenjenr: 

Room: 

E\3lua!i(;n cit tticher s uti!i/j:;iiri ot ;cer.en: 

PIHPO'^E: 

Etaluaiion o! piirpdM' :inJ ii ji ht; i sLicce*> in acruinplishin;; this purpo^:;: 

ACT: (I'lot Struciure; 

I'lot Elcnifnl I iiiie SequcncL- iminuR:,) 

-~ . |. ^. ^. — 

B.iljncc 
Risinf; Ac; ion 
Ojnfiiii 
Crisi-i 

Climax (es) 
Denouement 

F.valiiaiiun of icyfhir'i hamiliii^ oi pr;)j;iissit>ii nf the plot: General comments tonceriiing 
the aibptatioti of ;ii;in'ii, jp;eni.ics. ^lene, anil purpiwe to plot ilcvelnpincnt: 



1. Ihi'; was the focal conrepl presented hy Glasser in his October 28, 1972 lecture 
<ltli\ciiil ;it ihp (;hanging Sctioiils Conference in IVnvcr. Colorado, sponsorctl by the 
Colorado I'cpartriiciit of K.ducaiioti. It is also the basis o[ his hool^. Schools W'iiho-ut 
FailuTf. " 

2. Neil Tosiinan and Charles Wcingartner. Tfiidiiu;^ «s a Suhvrrsive Activity (New 
York: Delacorte I'ress. limO), Chapter I. 

3. See monthly issues uf Plii Delta Knlipan joiinial.J January through December of 
1972. At least one article appears in each dealin); with cither behavinral objectives or ac- 
coiintabilily. 

■1. Robert I-'. Mapcr. I'npaiitii; hislntrlionnl Objectives (I'alo Alto. Calif.: Fearon 
Publishers. 19G2). p- 8. 

\r>. David Rcrlo. The Prnccss nf Communication (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and 
Winsioii C:o., 19(30). p. 24. 

ti. Gerald Miller, Speech Communication: A Hehai'ioral Approach (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Menill Co., 1960). p. 33. 

7. David H. Smith, "Communication Research and the Idea and Process," Speech 
Motionraphs, XXXIX (August, 1972). p. 177. 

8. Dwight \V. .\Lleii and Richard .\f. Krasno, "New Perspectives in Teacher Prepara- 
tion," The Xntiorial Elementary Principal. XLVII (May. 1968), p. 38. 

9. Ronald Hyman, Teaching: Vantage Points for Study (New York: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 1968), p. 2. 
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10. There ;vrf a iiiinihcr of extant observational models presently in use in educa- 
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The fiintlamciital reason why careful account must be taken of the 
manner of speaking is iliat goo,d speaking, like any otlier art, requires a 
ccr^in measure of icleali;;ation. It is an accepted canon of art that all artistic 
endeavor must be in some degree idealizcdr otherivise it is not art. Music is 
an arbitrary— ideahzed— selection of intervals and time; sculpture, is an 
idealized reprcstilntation of different forms of liti\ painting is always a care- 
fully selected— idealized— combination of colors, lines, and composition. So, 
then, speech must be a careful and painstaking selection— that is, idealiza- 
tion—of the material of thought-carrying: ideas, images, concepts, vocal 
sounds, bodily postures, bodily movements, gestures, and facial changes. 
Unless there is this .selection, this idealization, there is no art, no effective- 
ness— Charles H. Woolbert, The Fundamentals of Speech (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1920), p. 68. 
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TAKING COMMUNITY COLLEGE SPEECH 
TO THE COMMUNITY 

Walt Blomquist and Art Pollock 

More and more in Florida's dynamic community junior college system, 
member schools are engaging in efforts not only to serve, but actively to 
involve themselves within the community in which they exist. In our ad- 
vanced . public speaking course, the planned interrelationship between 
campus and community has not only improved the college's image in the 
eyes of local citizens, but of greater imporinncr. it 1 ''ticnsified student 
learning experiences as well. 

True to the course title, "Principles of Public ^ ing," our students 
have as their goal the creation and delivery of pou.iicd public speeches 
before community audiences in ofF-canipus settings. 

Students are allowed complete freedom in selecting their topics, projects, 
and target audience in the community. Classes meet informally with the in- 
.striictor twice a week, with students spending the remainder of as.signed 
class, time planning, researching, &nd preparing for the public addresses 
each will make. Upon preparing a speech outline, the student discusses his 
topic with classroom peers and the instructor to gain feedback and specific 
ideas about the selected topic and its proposed content. Once this speech 
ouUine has been reviewed. and put into final forni, th6 student presents his 
talk in class. Discussion, a question-answer session, and candid criticism 
follow. Often, the student has a sound recording made of his speech at diis 
point. Classmates' commentary, a personal self-critique, and individual con- 
ferences with the instructor serve to refine the projected community address. 
Finally," a classroom video tape recordin^g session is scheduled for the stu- 
dent speaker. Through taping and playback, the speaker, the instructor, and. 
the class can once again assess the strong and weak point's of the speech and 
begin to make final modifications in the manner and mode of presentation 
well before the contracted date for the community speech occasion. 

Upon arrival of the occasion for the community address, the instructor 
and at least two designated classmates accompany the stuclent speaker to the 
speech site. Often, prior to the student's address, the instructor is called 
upon to explain the college's uiiique program to the community audience 
and to introduce thc^student speaker to his auditors. , ^ " ^ 

During the speech, the instructor and the speaker's classmates observe 
and make evaluative notes on the speaker's^presentation. Immediately "^fol- 
lowing.adjournment of the community gathering, the speaker, his instructor. 



\Valt Blomqiijst and Art Pollock teach at the Melbourne,. Florida, campus of Brevard 
Cuniniunity College. . / 
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and classmates as well repair to a nearljy coffeeshop to discuss the speech 
occasion. This gives the student a va'luablc opportunity to hear immediate 
feedback pertinent to his "real world" speaking experience. 

Over the pa.st i<^w years, student speeches have been presented to maily 
diverse groups within the tollege area, inchiding the usual round of civic 
clubs, a military wives group at a nearby United States Air Force installa- 
tion, a county historical society, and a local garden club. One ambitious 
student with a paraplegic spouse, mailed out one hundred questionnaires 
to community churches and civic clubs, seeking interested listeners for a 
deeply personal speech topic: "Removing Barriers for the Handicapped." 
With almost astound!'- icess for a first mailout, the student-speaker re- 
ceived over fifty in\i o Inral podiuins. 

Letters to < o js and favoralile community media com- 

ment have fur:i. • i cd the liigh.regard in which this program is 

held. Moreover, siuilcm inselves have testified as to the functional edu- 
cational value of the piogiam and the opportunities it affords. Most have 
called attention to the more demanding challenges for audience analysis 
featured outside a largely homogeneous classroom and to the opportunity 
for improving penional confidence in speaking outside die campus environ- 
ment: 

In sum, a class in "Principles in Public Speaking" can be not only a step 
in helping commiinity colleges relate better to their community, but an 
important link in die student learning process between the classroom arid 
die larger, more realistic world outside.. .. ^ 



Pure logic regards only the subject, which is examined solely for the 
sake of information. ... . Eloquence not only considers the subject, but also 
the speaker and the hearers, arid both the subject and the speaker for the 
sake of the hearers, or, rather, for the sake of the effect intended to be pro- 
duced in them.— George Campbell, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1875), p. 55. 
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AN INSTRUMENT FOR THE SPEECH 
COMMUNICATION TEACHER IN MEASURING 
TEACHING EFFECTIVENESS BY STUDENT 
EVALUATIONS 

Michael IkiRGOoN AND DoNAi.i) luxis 

Dcparlincius of Spcccii Coiiiiiuiiiitaiion arc feeling pressure from a 
variety of sources to develop systematic ways to evaluate classroom instruc- 
tion; administrators want data for promotion, retention, and tenure de- 
cisions while students demand inore involvement in evaluation of teaching. 
The most common reactions to this need for measmement have been (1) to 
borrow an instrument developed by someone in an allied discipline and 
administer it to on' ' "i ,. or (2) simply intuitively ( Ice I. questions 
we I)' '' m c flcctiyeness and ask studeiii o respond. 

(mv ii.j... . wl many of our performance itiurses in public 

speaking, arguriientatioii, antl oral interpretation antl the development of 
less structured coin-scs in interpersonal and small group communication, the 
borrowed itistrumenis may not be ideally suited to measuiement of teaching 
and courses in speech conimunicalion. Little systematic research has been 
condiicted to dcteriin'ue if generalized instruments provide reliable, valid 
"data across dillerent r.cademic departments. One can make a cogent argu- 
ment for ensuring isomorphi.sm between types of, classes and types of evalua- 
tion instruments. 

The second method of intuitively selecting items is extremely suspect. 
One ends up with little knowledge about dimensions that separate the good 
teacher from the bad one: moreover, ■ivhcn the measm'inp; i>\strument is 
egocentric to the respective teacher, comparative data, howt\.i useful, are 
nonexistent. However, speech communication researchers liavc used meth- 
odoiogic- • ucli as factor anal' >ls to de velop insinnncnts to :iH";nre source 
credibilit^ dimensions of n .ssa.ic .nterpretation, commmi ui appre- 
hension, -iiid other connn.nnati' ; variables. An extension 'tis meth- 
odolo;.'v h:is been attcmpttil in soul recent research, and ex: !i , and re- 
fihenic : . those attempts are ovt nhie. 

'11 rire-sent investigation had two initial goals: (1) to t:, j a gen- 
eral 11; .i.iuring instrument for leaching effectiveness Uial con! jc used in 
a varictv of speech communication courses while being speciucally suited 
to those courses, and (2) to compare different types of counes within speech 
coinnumicatioii and across disciplines to determine if there are different 
evaluative dimensions in various courses. As a result of problems en- 

Nfit' iL'l Burgoon is a incinlicr of the Hiciilly of the University of Florida, Gainesville, ^ 
and Uonaltl Ellis is a doctoral ludeiil at ihe l-'iiivcrsity r f Utah, Salt Laic City. 
.... jg.. - ■ 
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couiitcrctl in altcmpting to accomplish these purposes, a special combiiia- 
lioii of staiisiical analyses was employed that indicated promise as an im- 
proved meiliod for developing and testing measuring instruments for 
(•valuating instruction in speecli communication. This study reports' tlie 
siaiistiral results and procethues employed, along willi a suggested measur- 
ing iusirumcnt and recommendations for its use. 

.VIktmoi) 

Pilot Study 

A total of r;2 items from a variety of teacher evaluation scales was com- 
piled in a pilot study and administered to 310 students taking either a 
l)erfornuince-oriented piil^lic speaking course, or a relatively unstructured 
interpersonal-small ..up comnuuiication tioiirse, ipr a lecture oriented 
speech connnmiii .. ,ui> course. The 26 items that had satisfactory loadings on 
liu; factor analysis were retained in this investigation." Each question-item 
was followed by a five interval semantic differential-type scale. Subjects were 
instructe^l to; indicate whether they strongly agreed, agreed, neither agreed 
nnr disnij^reed, disagreed, strongly disagreed. Each student was instructed to 
read e.u ii item and .select the answer that best represented attitude-evalua- 
tion. ' ■ 

Subji 

1 . -ined _r> item scale .vas administered to .?7 9 students at a private 
colleg. I. \.i(hi,:ui, a large s.tate university in Michigan, and two uni- 
versiti- n .Suiii iern California. There were approximately 95 students 
from ea. ' ilu cliools. Unstructured discussion oriented courses as well 
as more iji.idi i'Mi.il performance and lecture course.s were in .aded from 
each sfhc ,). r i "v, a beginning and an advanced level psychology course 
were ix.v. i tided ,;ie sample. There was enough diversity in the types of 
coursev .inpl lo ensure that our stipulated conditions were met. Also, 
given ii- ruiniber of teachers involved, any resulting data could not 

besait > Jier-specific. 

V 

Procedi ' 

Dui ill. the final week of the semester, all cla-ses at the four schools 
used ii ! procedures to ensure comparabih"-.- 'f data. Students in the 
respccti ( 1 r. cs were selected to administer the 2t Tcm questionnaire and 
code i' ill VII students were assured of complf e anonymity in answer- 
ing tl items. . :cr the data were coded on compu r forms and analyzed, 
the da om ir . :hers were given the results. 
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Results 

Primary Factor Analysis 

FiiLlor analysis is a tcchnitiiic usee! to look for itcnv-i that are measuring 
the same latent variable. In other worils, through its .implication, clusters of 
i(enis that are related and believeil to be measining some larger construct 
tan be detected. One might use items like Jioncst-dishonesl, truthful-un- 
truthful, virtuous-sinful to measure the "character" of some .speaker. The 
items are markeil in a similar way and all combine to produce .some evalua- 
tion of a person's character. 

The problem of not having instruments to measure different types of 
classes may not be solved by using this technique of factor analysis. As a 
matter of fact, an item that might be very important in a performance- 
\oriented class, i.e. "The speaking assignments were," with the biploar ad-- 
j^lives good-bad bounding a five-interval scale, might be so irrelevant and 
unrelated to other items in other types of cla.sses that it would not load on 
an overall dimension. It is possible that jnany of the items ,(vould bev 
inarkeil consistently pb^itively or negatively and thus not discriminate bc- 
Nvcen good and bad teachers. Factor analysis will not correct cither of these 
problems. v 

i^Iowever, the data in this invL-siigation were ihiially submitted to factor 
analysis. For the analysis including the total group of students, four factors 
emerged that accounted for 'M'per cent of the variance. In other words, of 
the=' variability in marking behaviors, considering all students and teachers, 
41 per cent could be explained by four factors: "Competence". "Sensitivity", 
"Fairness," and "Respect". Table 1 summarizes 'the items, their mean rat- 
ings, and displays the factor loadings. In all analyses, to be considered 
loaded on a given factor a^n item had to have at least '60 on the prime factor 
anil no loading higher than .10 on any otiier. This ensures that the item is 
measuring only one trait, which is a necessary part of measurement. . 
" When the different type's of coui;s'es were analyzed separately, the factor 
slnictures were similar to the overall analyses reported in Tabic 1. However, 
in the performance-oriented classes, no item on the "Competence" dimen- 
sion loaded on any factor. . 

These results accounting for a relatively small per cent of the total vari- 
ance led to the suspicion that many items had little or no variability and 
were being marked nearly...universally positive. The extremely high mean 
scores on some items in Table 1 constituted further evidence of this. This 
marking behavior would reduce accounted-for-yariance and leave items on 
the scale that did not discriminate among teachers. 

Multiple Discriminant Analysis • . ' 

The statistical technique.pf.multiple discriminant analysis is a sophis- 
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tiratcd and complex procedure thai has been relatively unused iii the field 
of speech connnunication. This procctlurc allows one to tleterniine if intact 
groups, such as the types of classes, have differential response i)attcrns. It 
also allows a check to deterniine if each individual's response bcliaviiir is 
more like that of inomhcrs ol his or her respective <^roup than that of niein- 
bcrs of any other gro\ip. There were 19 items that significantly discrinii- 
natecl among the four groups: 7 items iliil not diircrcntiate.- Additionally, 
over 95 per cent of the nicnibership of each respective class-type responded 
in such a way that indicated they were more similar to their inenibership 
group than to any other group. There were (hTinitclv I'ic 
behaviois in the different <^v()ii[)s. 'Tlicic wci. i'.. uluii thai ueic- ueing 
usf.i ' 1 iininate among the many teachers being evaluated. 

Srroniii.ry Factor Analysis on the Unweighted Data 

As .1 fir.-,t s,0|;, the '7 noiidihcriun'nating ilenis were deleted and the ic- 
niaining 19 items again su quitted to factor analysis (Items 3,1,0,11,12,14 
and 2~ were removed). \ s- u prising result occ.urreil in this factor analysis; 
t)\cre were four uuinterpret lile dimensions that accounted for only 42 per 
cent of the variance. Obvii asly the 7 removed items were not accountiiig 
for any variance but were . i fact forcing an artificial factor structure that 
appeared to be interpretal-c. This is always a liotential error in factor 
analysis. , . . 

Secondary Factor 'Analysis Wrighlcd Data 

Since tiic multiple disc nniiiant analysis jirocedure gives each item on a 
.sceIc a weight iiulicating lic.w iimch it di.scri mi nates, a weighted value is the 
approfjrate. unit of analysis. T: is iliscriminant function weights each item 
by its importance. Since \vc ten. w that all items are not equally important 
on any given scale, this procedure allows the items .seen as more important 
by students to receive move i .fluence in the final results. The weighted 
score was obtained by iiuikip, ;ng each raw score (I to 5) by its discrimi- 
naiu function for each group, i hat is, how .important an item was in each 
class-t- pe' was taken into consideration in the final results. 

Tabic II shows results consistent wi h this reasoning. Four inicrpretable 
factoEi emei'ged that accounted for.(j8 per cent of the total variance; this is 
a significant increase in variance-accoilnted-for. -The factors were "Sensi- 
tivity." "Clarity of-JExpcctations," "Fairness," and "Interest. ".The factor 
structure on this analysis is different than on the previous analysis. 

The competence dimension did not emerge: all the undergraduates at 
the lour schools .saw the teaclicrs as "competent." Perhaps students in gen- 
eral are umvilling to label a teacher as '.'incompetent." Also, since' our 
courses are unique in requiring skill improveinent and generally allow the 
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teacher to < ueraciion with studci: '-'ional .mi 

of compctcDi ^iri.ini in speech cor lon courses. Per- 

haps measiiius oi it; v( ir. icciuring, prcscnuiig material in trad' 
tional ways, etc., are less inii ortaiii when a teacher structures a class to im- 
prove the coninuinication skills of students via either performajice iictiviiies 
or unstructured- exercises and/or discussion. It is also possible that the 
many teachers in this investigation, were in fact unusually competent and 
the universally high competence ratings resulted. 

The statistical analysis using multiple discriminant functions provided 
stronger- and purer loadings on dimensions that make .sense. Combining 
factor analysis and multiple discriminant analysis when examining measur- 
ing instruments may increase substantially the validity and usefulness of 
obtained instrumentation. When comparing the weighted factor analyses 
for each separate class-type, similar structures emerged. However, since the 
.sample size was less than the required 200 for u.sing this statistical tech- 
nique, care must be taken in interpreting these results. ' 

^ • - U.SE OI- THE Instrument 

This investigation has produced a brief but internally reliable instru- 
ment that can be used for the measurement of effectiveness tiy speech com- 
munication teachers. The instrument can be used by students in a minimum 
amount of time. Since the data were obtained from' a variety of teachers at 
four different colleges and universities, it has sbme generaKzability. More- 
over, because 68 per cent of the variance was accounted for, there is good 
reason to believe, that this instrument can provide a reliable approaclv-to 
teacher evaluation in an economical manner. ■ . 

The following steps are suggested to the teacher wishing to use this 
instrument: , • , 

1. Begin by using only the 19 itcnis riiinlly siiRRestcd in this investigation. Ask the 
■ "students to respond on a five item agrcc-disagrcc scale. 

2. Submit dilferent types of cla.sses (e.g., public spcaking interpcrsonal coi:>municu- 
tion or speech and theatre clas!i.es) to multiple discriminant analysis. 

3. Weight the raw scores obtained in step 1 by .the "importance" index .provided 
by the multiple discriminant analysis. 

4. Sum the items on each -factor separately using the weighted scores. For example, , 
to obtain a student evaluation of "sensitivity," add the weighted scores on 
items 2,5," and 8. Clarity of expectations would be the sum of 9,18, and ^9. 
Fairness would be items 13 and 21 summed. Interest in the student and plass 

'i. ' . 'would be items 1,16,22, and 23. 

5. Comparisons of these summed -scores can be made for various tcacheis to ob- 
"' tain relative data. Also any given teacher can look a' specific diSeirences in 

classes- or across different years. . ' ■ ■ 

Obviously, the general factors are not limited just to speech communica- 
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lion ctnnses. Most |>co|)Ic would ^igree that peoijlc in other disciplines could 
benefit I'loni this kind of evnhiation. Hou'ever, we do know tliat speecli 
connniniication students jiuifje their teacliers on tliese dimensions and there- 
lore we can i)enefit by irsiug their leetlback. The (act that the instrument 
can i)c use<l I)y others is a positive tiling, Perliaps, tlioiigli, iteins like sensi- 
tivity and interest in the siutient would be less important In large lecture 
classes or classes that provitle only lectmcs. We dt) know oiA- students react 
positively to these iiiialities, \ 

Each teacher aiid administrator must look Ml this instrument to de- 
termine its potential use in their respective situations. PerhapiJuiiore items 
.slioidd be added to reflect the nature of sperific coinses and de^rtmenis. 
I his tonld be done easily while still using the items on this instriurfent as 
the core iteins of such an evaluation. 

If it can he agreed that a good sijcech leaciier is sensitive to the needs of 
sttulcMits, makes objectives ol the course clear, deals fairly with stiulents, and 
^is interested in the material he tenches, t'lien this instrument is a good way 
yitt);',fi|t-asnre those traits. It |)rovides 'items that will discriniinatc between 
~good anil ba(Ltea( hers; it also avoids using items that students are not will- 
ing to make jn<lgnients on. This objective measure allows a variety of com- 
parisons while allowing each instructor to add items that arc important in 
spet ilic situations. On thai basis, this instrument is rccoiuincnded. 

U teachers do j)oorly on certain items or dinionsions, it becomes their 
responsibility to decide how to correct iliis. At least receiving this kind of 
feedback will be a destriiition of student reactions that can provide the 
basis lor corrective action if desired. 

r. rhi: '_'() ili'ins ili.ii cMU'igiMl were siisRcMcil by Wilhcil Mt of Ihc lJiiivci'.sily 
lit' MirliiKaii. I l>u iii'iiis sclerlcd were: 1. la he :irlivelr licl|iriil when stii(lciu.s have dit- 
..Jil'i'ill) • 2. Dues lie.;i|jpe:ir seiisilive lo sliidciils' feelings ami prolilenis? 3. Is hf flexible? 
•I. Does he iiwikc siuilcriK feel free l<> ask (|iiesli()iis, ilisagree, ^expre.>!s their ideas, etc.? .I. 
Is he lair iitipiM ti.il in \\k di';iliiit;s with the sUidenls?' (i. Is hi} s|)eech aile(|ii:ilc for 
U;uhiii(;? 7. Does he listi^ii lo suidcnl-i? H. noes lu' lespeil sliiilcnis? 9. Docs he Icll stii' 
(kills when lluv h;i\i' done p;ii liciilarly welK' 10. Does he' inlrodiiic 'si(;iiilic;iiil ideas? II; 
Is he iiitcresled in ihe sidijeil? I'X. Does h^ use enon^h examples or illiisiraiiims lo 
clarify the material? 13. Does he preseiil niaieri.il in a well-niRani/ed fashion? 14. Does 
he v'ein lo' he well-inl'iirnieil and. np-lo-ilnie in his Held? l.'i. lines he sliiniil.ne jrhinkiiig? 
Hi. Does he present his maierini arro.ss in an inlcrcsltn); way? 17. Coiisideriii); evcr\'ihiiig 
how would yon rale this teacher? 18. .\rc the ohjeclives of ihc conr.se clear? 19. Is the 
;inioiim of work rx^quircd appropriate for the credit received? 20. Is Ijie assigned reading 
difiiciili? 'JI^.p|.Vri.!'^hJ^^ tests fail? lili. Are the writiiin assigiiiiients worthwiiilc? 2.^. Are ,thc 
speaking. .'lifsf^iniixiiys' we)rthwhile?'2l. .Arc die grades assigned fairly? 25. How would you 
rate )^ .contribnlion of ihe lexlbook to the course? 2(i. Considering all of ihc above 
cpialiitc<i Which are applicable! (inchnling others that yon* added), how wonld you rale 
this t?)ursc? • . | . 

2.^ The itiiilliple disrrinniiant analysis proccdnies provide a inalhcniaiicill function 
that indicates whether any given item di.scriininates beyond chance expectations among - 
groups. Only those items thai did discriminate were used in subsequent, analyses. 
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RESEARCH: A PROGRAMMED APPROACH 



Don \V. Stacks and Mark Hu:kson, HI 

One tiKijor coiKciii in almost any spcccli coiiiiiiimicaiioii course .is re- 
search. Quite oftett rescardiing presents a major problem for the iustriictov, 
evolving from the lack of a systematic approach to using the library. Sonic 
students iji the !)asic course have a knowledge of library rcscarcli, while 
others have rarely seen the inside of a library. It woidd probably be best if 
several days coidd be used to introduce students to library research by using 
field trips to the library. This, however, is usually impossible. For these 
reasons, the authors lieie suggest a progranmied approach to irsing the li- 
brary foj research. 

Research, as taught in the basic course is often "hit and miss," tlepend- 
ing upon the value given it by the instructor. Yet, research is basic to a 
clear understanding of any problem. "Methods are available, but generally so 
inuiirective that the stiidenl is often lost among indexes, card' catalogs, ab- 
stracts, and inicroiiche. 

To alleviate confusion, a new approach may be sought: a programmal. 
step-by-step, procedural guide for the researcher to use background material. 
In this system (Figure i), once a topic is chosen the researcher folIo\v.s the 
flow through (o the end, keeping notes as he goes. The basic units (articles 
and books) are inierchangeal)le in that one derives additional sources from 
the Qlher. In . many instances, the unsuspecting novice merely glances at the 
footnotes and bibliography, missing many promising areas available for re- 
search. ,^ 

The system cicsigned for books follows closely that of most library re- 
search classes, except that it emphasizes the use of footnotes and additional 
sources. The isystem for articles hinges upon the bibliography. Ariother ap 
proach fpr using articles is foimd under step three— "indexes." Tlie index 
may be .the dilEcrcnce between "excellent" research and merely "good" re- 
search. Source material may be found in many areas, in which case the index 
becomes a necessity, and instruction and practice in using indexes are quite 
desireable. (See the Selected Bibliography of Indexes at the end of this 
article.) 

The diagram (Figure I) is used to explain how to develop bibliographies 
and assimilate reference materials as well a^ how to gain information from 
an individual article or book, The indexe.s listed at the conclusion of this 
article provide a basic list of sources wh^re students may begin obtaining 
books and articles. The combination of the programmed diagram and the 



Don Stacks is a graduate student at Auburn University, Auburn, Alabama, and Mark 
Hickson is a faculty member at~Mississippi^Slatc University, Nfississippi Slate, Mississippi. 
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list ol indexes slioiild provide the student a suiricieiit backgroimd to develop 
a bibliography on any subject, collect information from library sources, and 
learii that research is a never-ending, and fascinating activity. 



FOR ARTICLES 



Figure 1 

TOPIC(s) 

I FOR BOOKS 



re 



Conjull bibliography of 
bibliographies in appropriate 
area (or topic) 

Select several bibliographies: 
obloi,n author,' title, card 
catolog number 

Many of these sources will bo 
indexes; look under 
opproptioto topic; got aurlhor, 
lillo oi aiticle, title ol 
magazine or journal, volume 
number, year and month, and 
page numbers 

R^ad ortide corofully. collect 
notes on nolecards, keeping 
track ol author, title, etc. 

Trom loolnoles and 
bibliography at the end, gel 

oslditionol sources lor further 
research = outhor, title, etc. 



Card catalog, under topic(s) 

Obtain author's name, title, . 
card catalog number 

Take number and find book in 

library 

Use footnotes in book to find 
other books and/or articles 

Take notes, keeping track o( 
author, title, and card. catalog 
'number (in event you need the 
book again) 



Take the information on 
additional sources 



T 



.WNOT.ATED BinUOGRAPHY OF INDEXES 

.•inmintmil's Index. New York: .American Institute of Ccrtifled Public Accountants, 1968. 
'I'his index .<icrvcs as a standard reference in accounting. Journals included arc: Afan- 
■ ii'^finenl Accounting, Accounting licvicw, Journal of Accounting, Financial Executive, 
Sflfctrtl Papers, anil Accountant. 
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Applied Science and Teclmoloay Index. New York: H. \V. Wilson Company, 1970. 1 his 
index is a quarterly imfcx of applied science journals, primarily in llie field of mann- 

'' facturing and civil cjiginc'LTiiij,'. Representative sampling of innterial indexed: American 
Paper Industry, lliiiiiirii^ Systems nesif^n, Adliesi^'C Aur. Class Indiisliy, Conslructitin 
Methods and Equiprnenl. and Iran Af^e. 

Arnold, Florence- A., od. The Ai^^rii-ultiiral ludex. Nlw \(irk; 11. W. Wilsiiii C.onipaiiy, 
1970. This index contains anich-.s foinid in C.uide to form I'roltts, l-arm Maikrliu^ 
and Management, Why ll'heat. Know Your Farm, ami farm Qiiarterly. 

Art Index. New York: II. W. Wilson Company. 1970. The index contains author/subject 
index in arts and crafts, fine arts, graphic arts, photography, etc. Sources include; 
American Art Journal, Design,.i:ainera, ami Toirn I'lanninif Hn>iew. 

Biological and Aj^rihiUunil Index, fiiw York: ii. \V. Wilson Coaipany. 1970. The index 
is a monthly index of periodicals of tlic ngiKuIIinal and liioloyical sciences. Suhjcii 
■ index only. A sample of the indexed periodicals: .■igrirultural Chemicals, American 
Dairy Receiver, American Zoologist, Journal of Wildlife Management, Journal of 
Ecology, Genetics. ■ , 

Book Kniiew Digest. Now York: H. 'W. Wilson Company, 1971. The index lists reviews 
of current fiction and iion-Oclion appearing in selected periodicals and journals. Index 
sources include: America, fionkwnrld, CominOiiwral, World Politics, Times Literary 
Supplement, Yale UerietiK 

Bradley, Mary .A., cd. /'i(/<'.>: tn I'uhlicaliony of the. United .States Department oj Agricul- 
ture. United .States Ciovernment Printing Office. 'I'liis index eoiiiains articles on: 
6. E. .S. Bui. li")4; .\nniial Reports, 1914; Department Circular; O. I'.. S. Circular 11.^; 
O. E, S. Circular (iO; and .State Relation Service Miscellaneous. 

By and About Negroes. Boston; G. K. Holt & Co., 19()9. This index contains material 
from popular inai^taiines; Some of the magazines are Crisis, Ebony, Sepia, freedom- 
toays. New South, and I'hylon. 

Congressional Information Index. \V:ishinglon: Congressional Information Service, 1970. 
This index contains any congressional publication or article concerning .Agriculture. 

Crammer, Lucille, ed. liusiness Periodicals Index. New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 19G0. 
This index contains a list Ot periodicals pertaining to every imaginable business topic 
of iiiterest. It includes such publications as: Management Methods, Management Re- 
'view, Monthly Labor Review. Journal of Finance, Journal of Marketing, and Journal 
of Retailing. 

Current Index to Journals in Education. .New York: CCM InftA-ination Corporation, 

^■ 'This index contains core periodical literature in tlic Tielcl of education. Included are: 
American Education, Arithmetic Teacher, Art Education, Arts in Society, Adolescence, 
and School Science and Mathematics. 

Dissertation Abstract.s. (Humanities and Social Sciences). Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Microfilms (Xerox), 1969. This index contains abstracts of dissertations on various 
fields including education. '3 opics include teacher training, theory and practice, ad- 
ministration, recreation, guidance counseling. 
' Employment Relations Abstracts. Detroit: information Coordinator? Inc., 1970. The type 
magazine (found includes;; lixisiness Week, AF^-CIO News, Management Today. 

Engineering Index. New York: Engirieering Index, Inc., 1970. This monthly, index con- 
tains major engineering trade journals. References are made by subject/author. Index 
sources include: Papers ,of the Society of Axitomotive Engineers, Physics Review 
Letter, Nuclear Instruction Letters, Applied Mathematics, Polyaeric Science, Transac- 
' tions of American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 
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Fans on Fill. \cm' York; Fails on l ile. Inc.. 1970. Tht- index gives a Mcckly world news 
digest. Sources of information include: The H'ashirij^liin Post, Wallstrt-et Journal, The 
f.V Dociiiiii-rils Sfn'irtf. Con^reniitinal Index, Foreign Broadcast Injormation, Foreign 
A I] airs. 

Field Cri>l> Al>strael.s. Funihnni Royal, England: Comnumucalth Agricultural Bureaus, 
1!)(>8. This' abstract contains subjects included in the Agronomy and botany of all 
fiehl crops grown for food, oil and fibre, fodder, and tobacco. Books include: Ameri- 
eait Pnlalo Yetirhnnk, Agrurioitiy Journal, Advances in Ai^ronomy, Agriculture Research, 
Mississifijii Fiirni Research, Agriculture Science Rei'iew. 

Fletcher^ U'illiani I. and I'oolc. Mar)', cds.. Poole's Index to Periodic Literature. Gloucester, 
, 'Mass.: I'eicr .Siiiitli, This index contains articles found in popular magazines be- 

tween 18()-2-lDl)!i. .Sonic of the magazines arc: Art Journal. Dial, ExposHer, Lippincott's 
.Uagiizine, Miinsey's Magazine, and Harper's Monthly Magazine. 

Food Scirnrr and Technology Abstract.^, Prcsschaus, Germany: Commonwealth .-\griculture 
Riireaus. I!)fi9.'This abstract contains important" subjects in food technology. Books 
include(i: Food Science, Conking for Mciils, Food Analysis, Freezing Preservation of 
Funds. I'ltisnning and Hygiene, The Safely and Supply of Food. 

l-'raiuk, Marga. c-d. lliblingrnpliie Imiex. New York: H. \V. Wilson Company. 1968. This 
is a general index. Some periodicals included are: American Mathematical Monthly, 
l-.ductilional Theory, Educational Rcacarch, Educational Journal, and Mathematics 
T eachrr. 

Freeman. Ilerberl: Nanas.sy. I.onis; and Stroop, Christine, eds. Uiisiness Education Index. 

New York; Business Educaiinii \Vt)rliI, 19!7-. This index includes articles on ac- 
' roiinting, management, education, advertising, etc. .Some examples of periodicals listed 

include: Jonrr.al of Home Economics, Nations Schools, Business Week, and School and 

Society. 

Guthrie, .\nnc. Readers Guide to Periodical Literature. New York: H. W. Wilson, 1905-. 
This index includes articles found in most popular magazines including Outlook, 
.\'atioii. Look, Time, and Life. 

Index of Ecr.uoniic Journals. Homewood, Illinois: Richard D. Irwin, Inc.. 19G1. Such topics 
as economic scope, theory, systems, and history are included in this index. Periodicals 
include; llusincs.'i History Review, Afyplicd Statistics, and Problems^of Economics. 

Index to J.egal I'erindicah. XeW Y'ork: H. W. Wilson, 1970-. Tliis index lists a'rticles 
pidilishcd In periodicals from the United States, Canada, Great Britain, Ireland, 
.Australia, and New Zealand— also yearbooks, institutes, and annual reviews. .Sources 
include: Administrative Law Un<iew, Public Law, American University Law Review, 
and many others. 

Index to Publicniions of U. S. Uepartiucnl of Agriculture. Washington. D. C: Division' 
<)f I'ublitalious. U. .S. Departmciii^nf .Agriculture. This index includes research work 
of all agencie.< funded by the Department of .Agriculture but excluding periodicals of> 
that agency. 

Krei/.schmar.. Florence, cd. Employment Relations Abstract. Detroit, Michigan: Informa- 
tiiiii Coordinators, Inc. .Articles from the following are indexed in this 'publication: 
.Idniinislralive Management, American Economic Review, American Economist, Ameri- 
ciin Teaclier, and others. 

L(u luier, Frank; and "I aeubcr, Irene, ,e(ls. Population Literature. Washington. D. C: 
rojjulation .Association of America, 1935-. This index contains publications dealing 
with the aggregate population, its characteristics, its distribution. Examples of sources 
listed include: Feeding and (irou-th Population, F.tigenics and Depression, and Taxation 
and the .Minimum of Subsidence. 
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Louis, Riia \'olracr. cil. Iliui;niphy Index. New York: H. W. Wilson, I96!l. Some pcrioiiicals 
listed include: Adult Education, AtiifTica, Americas, Apollo, and Commentary. 

Music Itulrx. Octroil: Inldrmnliou ('.(lonlinaiors. Inc., 11)71). Tliis is an index nf currcnl 
periodicals dcNoted to the study of music. .Sources include .-imericiri Society of 
ComfWifrs, Ja~ Journal, Journal of l-ulklorc Institute, and The Mufic llci'ien: 

Nea-.York Times Index. New York: New York Times, 1970. The index is called the 
"Master Key to the News Since 18.^1." It suniiiiari/es and classifies the news idpha- 
bciically by subject, person, and organization. 

Suclear Scirnce Ali\lrurts. Washinj^ton, 1). C: f. S. .\l(iinic r.nerpv Commission, 1970-. 
This index is published iiionihly and proems uiicla.ssilied research work by the II. S. ■ 
Cove.mmcni, priiaie indusifT., anil university research teams. Items are indexed by 
original prescniaiion location. 
.PML.i (Pithlications of the Modern I.iirt-^i. n^e .Issociiition oj .imerica.) Meiinsha, Wi-i- 
consin: Ceoige. Knnta Co.. Int.. 15170. T his index contains guides to contemporary 
scl'.olarship and criticism in all fields of in ^dcrn languages and literature. 

Population Index. Princeton University: O: ice of I'opulation Research (Population As- 
sociation of .America), I'J()7-. This inde^ coiuains currcnl items, a bibliography, and 
population statistirs. .Sources include i ■■ American Sociijlot^iral liiniete. Economic 
History Hti'irw. Human Cenetics. Sacii. Security liulletin, and the British Medical 
Rciiiew, among others. 

Social Science.'! and Humanities Index. Ne»* Vork: H. \V. Wilson, 1970. This index lists 
by .subject aiid author studies in such lie:. is as anthropology, archaeology, area studies, 
economics, geography, history, language and literature, philosophy, political science, 
religion, and .sociology. .Sources include: .-imerican Economic Hei'ieu; Contemporary 
Review. The World Today, The Reinew oj Politics, and the Journal of Religion. 

Sutton, Roberta Briggs, cd. Speech Index. New Vork: The Scarecrow Press, 1966. This - 
index Contains speeches limited to those published in English from 1900 to 1965, with 
few exceptions. 

Towner, Isabel, ed. The Education Index. New York: H. W. Wilson. This index includes 
a selected list of educational periodicals, books, and pamphlets including such publica- 
tions as Childhood Education, American School Hoard Journal, and Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. 

Wilson, Robert, ed. Public Affairs Information Service liulletin. New York: Public Affairs 
Information Service, Inc., IQI.")-. This is a selective index dealing with various subjects. 
Examples include: Business Cycle Developments, Business and Finance, and Business 
and Society. 



The trouble with all the "universal" languages is that the juices of life 
are simply not in them. They are the creations of scholars drowning in 
murky oceans of dead prefixes and suffixes, and so they fail to meet the 
needs nf a highly human world. People do not yearn for a generalized 
articulateness; what they want is the capacity to communicate with definite \ 
other people. ... English forges ahead of all its competitors, whether 
natural or unnatural, simply because it is already spoken by more than half 
of all the people in the world who may be said/ with any plausibility, to be 
worth knowing.— H. L. Mencken, The American Language (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1937), p. 606. 
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£ST AND QUIESENCE: 

i WO COMMUNICATION GAMES 



Philip Wandkr 

Tear: vity, a pur]^oseful doing of something. To call me a 
teacher .t he or slie is a person from whom one has k. rned 
someth: i. It can also mean, and this is the ordinary way we talk 
about ; vorks in an institution called a school and receives an 
income . u, : jriain contractual agreements having to do with class- 
room :ns: . , ■ professionals, that is those of us who teach for a 
livinf^. ar called "sophists." Plato was of course independently 
wcaltiiV. i > could aflord loftier ideals. Yet, 1 feel that we can- 
not afibrt; 'ii; question Plato, through his teacher Socrates, puts 
to us. W'li |\ « .ould teach? What do we teach that is worthwhile? 
What ha\ •>,(■ ' >at is worth teaching? These questions, however, are 
probably , .. not by the professional, but by the amateur. The 
certified ■^cIy to answer by relating what he or she learned from 
otiier tc:i : classrooms. The amateur is more likely to speak of 
expericiic ;it in organized classrooms, but in all of life. Standing 
on a hillsif .:.:y day, feeling the breeze and watching the flowers in 
the field v . unresisting, moving within it. and feeling the har- 
mony with At is at the heart of what we academically refer to as 
pantiieism-i-"> we bring this world of experience into a room walled 
in by blackb nd flags, and filled with thirty uncomfortable plastic 
chairs in wh jrds of thirty people who have been required to take 
this course ^ iines a week? This essay is in two parts corresponding 
to two gan' I evolved in an effort to share with othc s in that 
splendid nr wn to us as human communication. 

Significant Qufstiom Game 

I Imv. ,i! : difficidty intci^rating books into courses oi tudy. In 

jjai t till- or:)u having done away with textbooks; books dt igned to 

shape a "..r . :y and to serve as the sacred text on which te>ts are to 

be cons: •• i)ooks I require in my courses are books wl;ich have 

inspire' course that is no guarantee that they will fit into a 

course <■! i. if one reads truly important works, seems very silly^ 

anyhow A-itii "Siddhartha." This magnificent work, by Herman 

Hesse i- !t a young man who, with his friend, leaves home to be- 
come an . jluptuary, a penitent, and in his old age, a sage. What is 

Philip \V .!, ,1 . caclit^ at C::ilifi>rni:i State University at Sail Jose, California. 
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i; -.ncrr^ al; ,ut ihis work i not thii-t one has soir-L-thing t> .y about the 
• : rcniembers the n.;nie of il ie friend, Gov:iida, or jws wlien it 
'> . uv What is important about th± book !> the que 'iis h raises 

r.-j! -o it occurred ■ < mc th>;u i!:;-- cmpli;. ought he > life 

.': ar. ii nc i necessar: o ;')L::ui. verbaiir in the i 'k. , us. 

- . i:ad; -t^dcnt to write i .1: ' one ser, us h'fe q. ion. .-..Tier 
XLin. ;eni r.' ■ .u;';s, wlien eve: un hail - ',-,."endowii their o\vr. we 
lalk. tor: e about the :act :liai • • .e learn in schools .lit- u! ivcr 
gar.-;: r. : expect il. ;- icith' : . . -k the (. iicstions, . ' ' ;m vver 

tr via .he, tlie stud(.;.i ih exj . . j know ;lie aiisKci ■ U:^llaI 

cc;tii| , n .lin this systen; are iha .ae teacher d^d not cove; lesuion 
ir ■ . ; hi jctures, or it wa> not coiuained in the textbook. B ques- 
ti- iiiii '''. c answer. If I asked yon the name of Siddhartha'^ « .. . you 
cc.^i:. .c either that I iliought -ememberine such a thin.. ;is truly 

:;i>:.-.; queer thing to believe. ,r that 1 wished to find i- whether 

.member such fnc:,, f ily queer, cv iliat I wa:'.u .! to de- 
iH.'.lier or not you iiad re. . ihe book. So you read ■ to 
^ t; :Hid must, therefore, keepi your eye out for potent: -i test ques- 

.u.ns, :.\< t of knowledge parodic i in trivia quizzes. 

Thfvo a second part to the game. Each student now is to r -sad his or 
T que.st. .. How do you hear what you have just said? How ir iich of y;ou 
:ng."iire. n what you have a.sked? .A.re the ^vords merely la .|i:er with 
tch OSS over our world, a shiny secretion at the end of t.he tcngne? 
U-Tnani: ithors wrote of speaking from the heart. A Zen master, D. T. 

mk ::. ussed the \Vestern preoccupation with the mind and contrasted 
'ori: no. die head with words from '•e stomach. How much c f m' body 
i: c'ng '.' ith my • vords? Can I feel ti;em reaching out beyond my fingers 
d c ■ . .0 my tvoes? If you can reca .l sometime when your words were 
aucin i> orting a person you loved who was in deep pain, talking of 
»r>i:na- ""- ; dying grandfather, telling omeone how much you loved him 
: --til,, you may grasp the physical/- arbal whole in the act of uf^erance. 
1; : ~- is "■ word in your question you would change, then do so in the 
ne:: -sw ir.-.-.i..ents. ' ^ 

i!': joir.t I have them break up into groups of four. Treat the ques- 
tion ■-vn-'- he gravity they deserve. They arc questions which your friends 
hav; four..- to bj important in their lives. What follows are a te\s of the 
que:; > us • hich students raised: 



>.m 1 1 1" 'I'iv happy with my present life style? 

VViir'.lim- t.-Toughts ever be so together that I will truly know myself as I really am? 
-" vrJi. th;nk life is a continuous struggle between self and desire and, therefore, do 
vv., ; :d?,iiiV, consciousness of self should be eliminated? • 

-T-i ficant will my education be to me in my future? 
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C 7C.V/ and! Quiessericc --■ 

ing down on iiie table in fir :u of me and declare that we have r 
discusi-cc" silence as a part u human communication. 1 have he; 

'-lefin:::J ..is oiie v.{th u-lioni icre are no awkward silences. WLia. ; 

mean? It means, I suppose, that when there is nothing to say, ( ii c 

feel obligated to say anything. It means that v.e both feel goo.. . .^ 

in one another's presence. Ii means that we both have a hist. ji- ..--S. 

together whlcli is sustaining and a willingness to draw away fr;!~ .uliiju::- 
chatter into our own thoughts without having to worry abc ui 

other is thinking. But what is awkward silence? It is a fcelin:: or - n*. 

say something just to break the silence; a feeling that the o lie m:. 

feeling uncomfortable because 1 am not saying anything; a com t, -i.. 

through silence, I am saying .something to the other I do not wi^iL : . 

perhaps something rude or even hostile. After breaking the sikncc M- 
students to write down what went through their minds during , 
One Student wrote: 

My mind was wandering on things thai happened in the past, also ih:- ■ • 
that Kcrc to hapjicn— ivhcthcr ! couUi aticnci ihcni or stay home z- riiih 
test!!. .^Iso niy mind canic to the prf-stn:; when or what is today's intc adir-: 
be in cla.ss. 

Another wrote: 

t 

It was strange coming into the room late. It seemed as if you were m?. ; cv-.'— ■ 
body else was quiet. So I kept my raouth shui and proceeded to op ■ • 

book, quietly thinking of how good that dope was 'Dcfore coming i> " i' i ' 1 
. hoping I didn't forget anything. 

Aiiother student wrote: 

What I was thinking about was wonder if sorueihing was wrong. vxvj: •-.'■Mihx 
has usually corresponded, to sadness or humbleness. I was also thinking r w.s 
something thai I should have been doing because silence sometimes rcuin t' :=z^t.l- 
ncSs or anger from within. 

In a different vein, another wrote: 

In our moment of silence I thought everybody was praying, or in .'-riv.- of 
trance. You can hear a pin drop or a rat sneeze. Everybody is looking r : space. 
It was like a person 'doing something bad, and their parents were thi=_u;r about 
what would be the punishment. 

Still another, who had by now caught on to the game pattern ;iiis class 
remarked: 

I became aware fairly cjuickly that the silence was going to be inaintaitv Usutilly 

the tcacrier starts the class dialogue but I could see that today was t. tc i»e 

different. The first thing that came into my head was that today we . pl2-.u!!;-. 
the sihmce game. 
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